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Acting Secretary: FREDERICK TOMKINS, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 
Library Chambers, 3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple, E.C. 


Bankers: Musses. BAROLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & Co. 


Committee. 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P. |T, W. Probyn, Esq. 
W, E. Forster, Esq., M.P. | Mr. Serjeant Parry. 
Henry Pease, Esq., M.P. | ‘terard Ralston, Esq. 
John Bright, Esq., M.P. | William W. Wood, Esq. 
Hon, and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M.A. Stafford Allen, Esq. 
Rey. W. Brock, D.D. | William Binns Smith, Esq 
Dr. Hodgkin, | tenjamin Scott, Esq., Chimber'a‘n. 
Rev. Dr. Worthington, F.R.G.S. ; tev. John Shedlock, M.A. 
Rev. J. W. Massie, D.D., LL.D. ‘ohn H. Estcourt, Esq., Manchester. 
Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A. T. B. Potter, Esq., M.P., Manchester. 
Rev. W. Tyler. William Willis, Esq., LL.D. 
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Clothing for women and children, as well as impleraents and tools for men, may be sent to 
Messrs. Johnson, Johnson & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, E.C. Donations in cash will be thank 
fully received by the Treasursr, Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., Lombard Street, E.C.; the Sub- 
Treasurer, William Allen, Esq., North Cottage, Winchmore Hill, N.; Fredk. Tomkins, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L., 3, Tanfield Court, Inner Temple, E.C.; or may be paid into the account of the 
_Freed-Men’s Aid Society, at Barclay’s Bank, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Tt is expected that articles will appear in the columns of the “‘Freep-Man” from the 
pens of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., M.P., Bishop Jancs, of America, J.B. Draith- 
waite, Esq., Rev. John Curwen, Rev, Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Rev. Samuel Garratt, M.A., 
Rev. J. H. Wilson, LeviCoffin, Fredk. Tomkins, M.A., D.C.L., the Hon. C. C. Leigh, Rev. 
Sella Martin, Rev. W. P. Lyon, F. W. Chesson, Esq., Rev. W. Hawkins, M. A., New York, 
William Cullen Bryant, New York, Edward Atkinson, Esq., Boston, Rev. Robert Ashton, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. Rev. J. M. Walden, M.A., Cincinnati, 
John G. Whittier; Esq., Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A., Dr. Hodgkin, the Rev. Henry Ward 

- Beecher, and the Rev. Crammond Kennedy. 
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THE FREED-MAN, 


HELP THE FREED-MAN! 
BY THE REV, CHARLES GILBERT, 


Notwitustanpine the diversified and conflicting sentiments which have 
existed in England on the subject of the American war, it may be hoped that 
as it has terminated, it will now be a subject of general joy that it has led to 
the overthrow and extinction of slavery—so foul a blot on the national history 
of America and so great a dishonour to the entire civilized world. 

Such joy may be expected especially to pervade the English people, for love 
of liberty is their national characteristic. Within the present generation they 
have expended twenty millions of money to secure the freedom of eight hundred 
thousand slaves in the West Indies. England therefore cannot be indifferent 
to the great fact, that the civil war of America, with all its enormous evils, has 
been an instrument employed by Providence to confer the blessings of liberty 
upon four millions of our fellow-men. Let us not forget however that these 
poor people especially require the help of those who have always been free, to 
enable them properly to improve their new position for their own benefit, the 
welfare of their country, and the honour of God. 

It is therefore confidently hoped that the plea for help now so extensively 
presented to the British public will receive a ready response from all ranks of 
the people. 

Hep tHe Freep-man! It is a becoming response to American sympathy 
manifested in seasons of our national distress. 

When gaunt famine spread pestilence and death through the Sister Isle, and 
when the cotton famine prevailed in the north of England, American citizens 
freighted their noble vessels with generous aid to meet the wants of our perish- 
ing fellow-subjects. In the former instance they contributed in this way 
£200,000 and in the latter case £70,000. Is it therefore too much to ask that 
England should aid America to meet the pressing exigencies of their delivered 
captives ? especially as they are cast upon their care at a time when the whole 
American nation is suffering from the depressing influence of a war which has 
done so much to enfeeble their national resources. While a corrupt press has 
endeavoured to inflame the passions of the two nations against each other, 
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acts like these of national sympathy and love, will have a tendency to allay 
these passions and promote the permanent peace of these two great nations. 

Hetr rue Freep-man! Their number and their wants demand your aid. 
Four millions is a number easily recorded, but very difficult to conceive. Lon- 
don with its squares, streets, alleys, and lanes; its teeming population ; its 
crowded thoroughfares, and its ever-extending boundaries, presents an object, 
even to its inhabitants, overwhelming in its magnitude. If however you could 
gather the emancipated slaves of America into one city, that city must be able 
to accommodate a million more inhabitants than the British capital. Let it 
also be remembered that this great assemblage is in circumstances to excite our 
sympathy and to require our most liberal aid. The system of Slavery has un- 
fitted them without help to emerge at once into the duties and responsibilities of 
liberty. They require even the humblest dwellings to hide them from the 
weather, the roughest garments to conceal their nakedness, and food to supply 
their craving hunger. They are also in a state of great mental and moral 
degradation. In a large number of cases they have been treated as beasts 
of burden rather than as men. Like animals they have been branded to indi- 
cate their masters’ property. Like animals they have often been propagated 
without respect for the law of marriage. Like animals they have been sold, 
and children and parents were separated, with as little regard to their feelings. 
Like animals they have been driven by the lash of the task-master to their 
daily toil. Such circumstances must naturally produce great degradation. 
The most miserable pauper in the poor-house would be as little prepared for 
the use of boundless wealth as these poor slaves for the glorious possession of 
freedom. 

Her ruse Freep-man! and thus be followers of God as dearchildren. His 
people were once slaves in Egypt. They cried by reason of their oppression, 
and he heard their cry. By a series of terrible judgments he punished their 
oppressors, and broke their bonds asunder. Like all slaves they emerged from 
their captivity requiring special help. By a series of wonderful miracles God 
did for these emancipated slaves what we are required to do by the ordinary 
means of Christian charity. He rained down food from Heaven to supply their 
hunger. He made the flinty rock pour copious streams of water to satisfy 
their thirst. Their clothing he suffered not to wax old, and He in- 
structed them by means adapted to their depressed intelligence. The most 
wonderful truths were presented through the simplest pictures. He thus made 
their senses the vehicles to their understanding. 

Let us ponder this divine example and endeavour to imitate it in the present 
instance, As in the case of Israel, there may be much to try our zeal and love in 
seeking the elevation of these sons of Africa, But let us bear with their man- 
ners and constantly repeat our attempts to raise them to the mental and moral 
stature of men in Christ Jesus. 


Heir rox Frerp-man! properly trained they may become great benefactors 
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to the world. Could we have beheld Israel a rude multitude of half-clothed 
men, women and children, rushing along in confusion from the scene of their 
captivity, to the liberty of the wilderness, we could not have expected that for 
for them so bright a future was in reserve. That they would have more 
exalted conceptions of the Divine nature than that afterwards attained by the 
boasted philosophy of Greece or Rome; that they would number amongst 
their offspring the greatest warriors, the sublimest philosophers, the most dis- 
tinguished sovereigns and prophets, whose writings would unfold the future of 
every age; yea, that from these emancipated slaves should come Jesus, the 
desire of all nations, and the Saviour of the world. 

Many a proud white man treats the Negro with supercilious contempt, 
Should it be so? The colour of his skin is all that creates the difference : 

‘* He is man, for a’ that,” 
having the same intelligent spirit and the same immortal nature. 

No one can have studied Negro life but must perceive that here is a rich and 
prolific soil, that will abundantly repay earnest and continuous culture. Their 
warm affections, cheerful fun, ready wit, toilsome labour, patient endurance, 
and, withal, their devout spirit, are elements of character in the black man 
capable of many great and good things for the benefit of society and the service 
of God. We anticipate that the state of freedom to which the Negro in 
America is now raised, if properly improved, will soon produce specimens of 
human nature that will be an honour to our race. 

Let the senators of America employ the influence of their high position in 
Congress to helpthe Freed-man. Let all classes of American Society put forth 
the energy by which as a people they are distinguished to advance this object, 
and let the churches of America unitedly lead on this great and patriotic 
enterprise. 

We would, however, appeal especially to England to use her wealth and 
philanthropic zeal in this good work. Women of England! only a few years 
have elapsed since you transmitted an address to your American sisters signed 
by half a million of names, from the most exalted ladies of the land to the 
humblest cottager. This address called upon American women to use their 
utmost influence to terminate slavery, with its cruelty, injustice, and crime. 
They have nobly responded to your call.. They have given up their fathers, 
their sons, and their husbands to fight the battle of liberty, and the slave is free ! 
You are now called upon to render that liberty a blessing. You cannot turn a deaf 
ear to this appeal. You dare not. As you pleaded for the liberty of your 
sisters in slavery, you are now pledged for their elevation. We have all 
been familiar with the picture of a Negro, in an imploring attitude, kneeling 
on one knee, with fettered feet and enchained hands; and underneath the 
picture appear the words, “ Am not I man and a brother.” 

The same figure still appears, with one exception, that the manacles are 
broken off, and the chain is shivered to atoms. He is free! but the same 
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imploring figure still requires and supplicates your aid. Shall the delivered 
captive sue for your help in vain ? 

Hetr rue Freep-man! The agencies for his help are at hand. It is not 
necessary that you should expose yourselves to the inconvenience and dangers 
of a long voyage across the Atlantic for his benefit. The Christian people in 
America are alive to this work. Various agencies are in operation for the 
benefit of these emancipated captives. These aim to supply their wants, 
improve their social condition, and promote their education in general and 
religious knowledge in order to fit them for the benefits of freedom. The 
Freed-man’s Aid Society has been formed for their benefit, and is prepared to 
transmit money or clothing to the recognized agencies existing in America for 
their benefit. 


THE CLAIMS OF THE FREED-MEN, 
BY THE REV, HENRY M, STORRS, D.D. 
Speech delivered at the Town Hall, Preston, June 26, 1865. 

TAKEN in some of its aspects, the subject certainly presents a special 
appeal to an audience of an industrial town. It is a subject removed, of 
course, at once from the arena of political partizanship; it has nothing to do 
with those questions concerning the cause of the late war in America, or the 
constitution which preceded it. It is not a question moreover, of religious 
partizanship ; it is simply and broadly a question of humanity. It has to do 
with the sufferings of men, women, and children who, by the mystery and or- 
dination of providence, have been suddenly thrown upon the world en masse, 
and who must be relieved by the charitable living within it. An appeal is 
made on behalf of four millions of men, women, and children, the great mass of 
whom are under circumstances of great physical distress, and all of whom, 
under that instruction which it was proposed to give them, would benefit by 
the permanent blessing of freedom. Consider the effect of four millions of per- 
sons—something like the whole population of Scotland, men, women, and chil- 
dren—being suddenly dispossessed of every article they held, including those 
used in their labour, and turned upon the world without any money or means 
to earn their own living ; but that would be nothing compared with what had re- 
cently occurred in America by the emancipation of the negroes, all of whom 
had been turned upon the country without any implements of labour, tools, or 
food, and with little or no clothing they could call their own; without a 
hut to live in, or a cabin in which they had a right to remain for a single day ; 
without a loaf of bread for their sustenance, or without a single possession. 
Conceive four millions of slaves suddenly set free, without anything to live 
upon, or anything to turn their hands to, and rendered still worse by the con- 
dition of the country around them, which has been impoverished by the late 
war. Conceive, if possible, the position of the liberated, multitudes of whom 
are diseased men, women, and children, on the verge of death, without any 
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one to take care of them, and realise to a siiii further extent the great work 
which is required at the hands of the peovle, not only of the North, but of 
the civilised world. Again, out of the four millions alluded to, at least one- 
fifth of them are under twelve years of age, or, in other words, 800,000 were 
mere children. Of these 150,000 or 200,000 are orphans, without any rela- 
tive to take care of them or provide support for them. 

In the prosecution of the late war, slave owners seized the middle aged 
men and women, tore them from their families, and sent them away to other 
remote districts of the South, so that now that the war is over, it is impos- 
sible for these poor parents to return or to recover their sons or their daughters. 
Out of the four millions emancipated, a large number have been kept upon plan- 
tations for breeding purposes. In one State there were 1,500 living in that 
condition, most of whom had been joined in temporary alliances, to be separated 
and rejoined to other parties just at the discretion of their masters. Then, 
again, the slaves were uneducated and very ignorant. The free school system 
which had done so much fer the American people, was virtually inoperative not 
only to the slaves but to the children of the poor whites, who obtained great 
advantages from such schools in the North. The slave owners appropriated 
the schools to their own purposes ; indeed, they had owned and appropriated 
nearly everything in the South. The war has, however thoroughly destroyed 
the wealth of the South. The slave owners as a body have been reduced to 
such circumstances that they have nothing to spare. The class of small farmers 
who live among them have likewise been reduced, and the small tradesmen 
and artisans suffering from the demands made upon them and from conscription 
for the army have been almost driven from the country, or decimated by the war. 
Then as to the “ poor white trash,” as they are vernacularly called, they are 
in as great distress as the negro. They were indolent and would not work, 
even in the best of times, if they could help it. They were in a degraded 
state, and were probably the most ignoble class of people in Christendom. 
The fourth class of persons inhabiting the south is the negro. 

The feeling of the poor whites to the negro is, if possible, better than that of 
the pro-slavery men of the north. They had some respect for the negro when 
in bondage, but the moment they were liberated that feeling gave way to one 
of strong personal dislike and hostility. Such being the facts of the case as to 
the condition of the south and the slave, they could not look for sympathy and 
support to the negro from the south, and however much they might be other- 
wise disposed to act towards the freed slaves by providing them with food, 
lodgings, or clothing, it is almost impossible for them to render the Negro 
any aid, since they seem to be nearly all despoiled by the war. Such 
being the case there has been originated in North America the Freed-men’s 
Aid Society, for providing and attending to the present wants of the emanci- 
pated ; and there is another society in existence there, called the American 
Union Association, whose object is to distribute food, clothing, and imple- 
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ments of labour to the “ white trash” of the South to preserve them from star- 
vation. Thus it will be seen that a great work is going on in America, and that 
there is a great demand upon the charitable, not only of that country, but of all 
the world ; and if the sympathy even of the whites can be given to the emanci- 
pated black, it will go far to allevivte the suffering which he has experienced. 
Though the war has terminated, the feeling against the poor Negro is not 
allayed. He has been loved as a slave, but every annoyance is being mani- 
fested to him in the South now that he is free. Thousands were driven from 
their former homes, as they were unwilling to remain longer slaves ; and there 
are thousands of negroes now destitute and naked in the midst of an impoverished 
district. Around Mobile alone there are no fewer than 30,000 perishing and 
destitute and almost naked blacks, and yet there was a strong opposition by the 
resident whites to their freedom. It might be asked, why are not the eman- 
cipated put to labour and provided with food? When the war concluded it 
was too late to plant crops. Unlike the climate of England, when the spring 
rains have ceased in the south of America the torrid sun prevents anything just 
sown from natural root or growth. They might as well put seeds into the oven 
to bake their bread as put them into the land after the spring rains. 
Many of the escaped slaves have during the past winter been frozen to death 
during the exposure of night. So varied is the climate of North and South 
America, that while in winter the Ohio was frozen over, and made the teamster’s 
highway, in summer it was such a rapid stream that it was with difficulty any- 
one falling into it could be rescued. The sufferings and privations of the 
negroes and the poor whites of America are indeed very great, much greater 
than is imagined, though the people of this country know something of priva- 
tions. When the Lancashire operatives were thrown out of work by the 
searcity of cotton, the whole of the British nation was aroused for their relief, 
and during that crisis the people on the other side of the water had watched 
with generous admiration the noble conduct of the Lancashire workman in his 
distress, and had been gratified to see that they were willing to suffer their pri- 
vations if it would bring about the emancipation of the four millions of slaves 
in America. The people of America had also been glad to have the opportunity 
of being permitted by the British people to join their mite to the large sums of 
money which were raised for the relief of the operatives of this country. And 
yet the sufferings of the Lancashire operatives were not a tithe of those now 
being experienced by the frecd negroes and poor whites of South America, who 
numbered eight millions, and who required food, clothing, and lodging. The 
Government of America was differently constituted to that of England. It 
was said that the Government of America had brought the present suffering 
upon the nation, and consequently ought to provide for the wants of the 
people it had emancipated. The Government had already done much in 
that respect, and though the constitution prevented them from making suitable 
provision, it had given more than £100,000,000 already simply to feed and 
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clothe these people of the South. At this moment they are maintaining some 
10,000 persons in the city of Richmond, 200,000 in Virginia alone, and large 
numbers in eight or ten other States. The Government of America was’ how- 
ever, restricted by the terms of the constitution from making a poor-law or any 
other law, providing for the maintenance of the destitute. Such laws were left 
to be enacted by each state and the constitution could not do anything in the 
matter except in an extra-oflicial manner. If they did so it would be uncon- 
stitutional. The necessity of maintaining inviolate and rigid the constitution 
of a country like America was very important, and what had been already done 
had been already accomplished as a war measure, arising as the emancipation 
had from the successful prosecution of the war. The constitution of America 
differed materially from that of England and when Andrew Johnson came to 
the presidental chair he was asked if he would not remove the old sign, “ An- 
drew Johnson, Tailor,” he replied, “ Never; as long asI live shall that sign 
remain where it is.” It was considered a high honour and a great dignity for 
any of the industrial community to raise himself to that position, to attain for 
himself the highest honours of the state and to secure immortal fame in the 
annals of his country. Hence the people of America desired to maintain their 
constitution; they did not wish the Government to provide them with a poor- 
law. They were anxious to aid the sufferers all they could, and contributed in 
a diversity of ways to that end. The war was now over, the president had 
unsealed the ports, they were anxious that cotton should again begin to cross 
the Atlantic, they longed for the re-opening of a large traffic with England, and 
rejoiced that slavery had been at length crushed out. 

What was being done in America for the liberated slaves was this, that in- 
stead of hoes and spades and ploughs being put into their possession, and their 
being put to work at once, effor‘s were being made which promoted that end, 
and steps taken to elevate the people by instruction in mechanics and the 
industrial arts, social laws, habits and morals. The persons engaged in this 
work belonged to a good class, From one congregation at Cincinnati had been 
sent out a number of young ladies, and many had given up lucrative posts to 
go and teach the negro, and while doing so they not only gave them all their 
time and labours, but spent the bare pittance which was granted them for the 
benefit of the poor. The work was a great and mighty one, and could not but 
succeed. 

Much was required from the industrial populations on this and the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the Americans expected still to receive thousands of 
the industrial classes of England, and provide houses for them in that distant 
country. It might be asked, how had the work just undertaken succeeded ! 
Had the negroes exhibited a willingness to work? It had been said that they 
were lazy, or, as Mr. Carlyle put it, that the negro was satisfied to be up to the 

knees in pumpkins for a time, and then to rest all day in the sunshine. It was 
however found that the men who were industrious, working in the fields and in 
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the towns, were the negroes, and the idle and profligate men were the whites. 
That is the fact. Then what is to be feared from the negro? He will 
work, has been trained to work, and is anxious to work. Some of the freed 
negroes have already evinced their disposition in that respect, and last New 
Year’s Day a colony of them sent a new-year’s gift to President Lincoln, their 
liberator. That colony had been supplied with tools on “tick,” and three 
weeks afterwards had paid for them, besides maintaining themselves. Many 
had since planted cotton, and had realized large profits. The government had 
since leased to those lately degraded negroes plantations in the Sea Islands, 
where they were now growing cotton, and supplying 1t to the civilized world. 
Are such people deserving of sympathy and support? The idea of the 
negroes was not so much to buy land, to be owners of their plantations, as it 
was to rent plantations and sell cotton with their names on the bales. 

Labour on this and the other side of the Atlantic is reciprocal. Though 
the little dark boys and girls had been taken from the free schools of Richmond 
to save a riot, they should yet be taught there. The great result should be 
carried out in its broadest philanthropy. The President of America was on 
the right side in this question, and the cause would succeed. It is now left 
to the charitable of this country to do what they please in the matter, with 
the assurance that the subscriptions raised will be properly distributed for 
the object for which they are given. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
OF BRITISH FREED-MEN’S AID ASSOCIATIONS. 
Ws are requested to present to the friends of the Freed-man the following 
address about to be issued to the Secretaries of the various Freed-men’s Aid 
Associations in Great Britain and Ireland :— 


August 22nd, 1865. 

Dear Sir, 

We have to remind you that the next Meeting of the National Committee will be 
held at Bristol, on the 14th of September, when it is exceedingly desirable that you should 
be represented by the gentleman or gentlemen who attended on behalf of your Association, 
and were placed on the Committee at the time of its constitution at Birmingham. In the 
event of these gentlemen being prevented from coming to Bristol, you may appoint others, 
who will be regarded as members of the Committee for the time being. 

We trust you will be able to advise us of your appointment at an early date, and kindly 
furnish us with information of the progress made since June 13th, either in the way of 
further action, or additional contributions. 

Prior to the organization of the Committee, about forty parties were supplied with blank 
forms for returns. Thirty-six of these have responded, nearly all of whom filled up the 
returns as desired. These have been examined with great care; much pains being taken 
to prevent contributions of money or goods being placed to the credit of both the Local 
Associations and those through whom they were remitted to America. 

It is only by means of these Returns in detail that we have been able to ascertain that 
the conjectural estimate formed at Birmingham is a fair approximation to the fact. Allow- 
ing, with the figures thus furnished, for every ascertainable contribution of either kind, 
from all sources, both public and private, from 1862 to June 13, 1865, the total amount 
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does not much exceed £40,000. To attain as much accuracy as possible in the Returns foy 
the next Meeting, a Form similar to that previously furnished to you, is herewith enclosed. 
This is not intended to supercede the replies to the circular of enquiries recently issued by 
this Committee. 

To bring the whole of the operations on behalf of the Freedmen into a general, periodical 
summary, was, it may be remarked, one of the chief functions of the National Committee. 

Since its last Meeting, the Dissolution of Parliament, the Elections, and the period of the 
year have been unfavourable to great progress. To these drawbacks may be added the 
absence for some weeks of part of the American Deputation (two of whom are on the Conti. 
nent), all of whom, however, are expected at Bristol on the 14th of September. 

In the meanwhile it is well not to lose sight of encouraging circumstances. The first of 
these was the promise of fresh contributions, upwards of £1,000 having been obtained at 
Birmingham within a week after the public breakfast at which the proposal to raise that 
sum was started by John Cropper, Esq., of Liverpool. 

The General Baptist Association, and the Methodist Conference, which have met at Bir. 
mingham, have both responded in the fullest and most cordial manner to the memorials 
presented by the Association there; and the large meeting in the Town Hall, where Bishop 
Janes, and Mr. Leigh, with the most eminent men of the Conference, were the chief 
speakers, cannot fail to have introduced the case and claims of the Freed-men to the favour. 
able notice of the Wesleyan body generally. 

The large deputations from our Committee, which were well received by the Premier and 
the Foreign Minister, will, we believe, prove not to have been without result. The reply 
of Earl Russell, through Mr. Layard, to our memorial, stating “that sympathy for those 
engaged in abolishing slavery, and joy at the prospect, have been already expressed in 
Parliament, and in despatches,” is such as to encourage this hope, and to justify both 
private and public action in reference to our legislators, and others of rank and influence, 
on behalf of the Freed-men’s cause. 

In the expression of hearty approval from the two representative religious assemblies just 
named, in similar resolutions passed by the Congregational and the Baptist Unions, and in 
the kind appreciation, and pecuniary aid of our efforts by the Primate of England, we thinx 
we may recognize a preparedness on the part of the Christian public to respond to any 
well-directed, practical appeal for co-operation and assistance. 

It seems to the National Committee that it should be the chief business of the Association 
to avail themselves of these favourable openings, so as to increase the number of the 
Freed-men’s friends, and, with their aid, to make an effort that shall be worthy of our 
nation. The present seems to us a critical moment, when larger, and systematic efforts must 
if ever, be made, such as shall be commensurate with Britain’s duty and America’s need. 

To confer on and devise the best methods of public action, seems to us the pressing duty 
of the National Committee; and we trust, though your Association may feel the work to be 
momentous, and your contributions towards it not so large as you desire, that you will not 
withhold the help which the presence and counsel of your representative are calculated to 
afford, both to ourselves and the Association at Bristol, who inform us that they hope to 
provide suitable hospitality to all members of the Committee whose visit shall be announced 
conveniently beforehand ; and the earlier the better. 

Will you, therefore, as soon as possible, acquaint us with the names and addresses of those 
gentlemen who will attend on your behalf. The Associations which were not represented 
at the last Committee, are earnestly requested to appoint a Delegate on this occasion. 

Signed, on behalf of the Executive of the National Committee, 
Antuur ALBRIGHT, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Frep. Tomkins, M.A., D.C.L., Inner Temple, London. 
ASPINALL Hampson, Secretary, 12 Bishopsgate-st. Without, 
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CLOGHER ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. | cause, in the destruction of slavery on the Con- 
A Meretine of the above-mentioned associa- | tinent of America, it is hereby resolved— 
tion was held in Clogher Court-house, at ten| 1st—That we will continue our exertions 
o'clock on Thursday, the 6th July—Charles | as a Society, and pledge our efforts in future to 
Eccles, Esq., J. P. and D. L., in the chair. aid the freed-men in their education for that 
There was present a large number of influ. | liberty that God in his providence has called 
ential friends of the society, under the auspices | them to. 
of Mrs. R. W. Maxwell, Treasurer, and M. R.| Resolved, 2nd—That we will co-operate with 
Scraggs, Esq., M.D., Secretary. the National Freed-Men’s Relief Association 
The meeting having been opened with prayer | in the work they have on hand, and will send 
by the Rev. W. Hurst, Chas. Eccles, Esq. was them the funds raised by this Society. 
called to the chair, who, in an eloquent and | Resolved, 8rd—That the funds now in the 
forcible address, introduced the Hon. Mr.| hands of the Treasurer be paid to Baring 
Leigh, of New York (who, with J. W. Smith, | Brothers & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street, London, 
Esq., attended as a deputation from the Na- | Treasurer of the National Freed-Men’s Relief 


tional Freed-Men’s Relief Association). Association. 
Mr. Leigh, in a long, able, and earnest | ’ eee . 
appeal, brought before the meeting the suf- A crrcuLar has been issued by General Fisk 


ferings and destitution of the American ne- Assistant Commissioner of the Freed-men’s 
groes. He stated that he did not come before | Bureau for Kentucky, Tennessee and Northern 
them as a politician, religionist, or nationalist, | Alabama, containing full information for the 
but simply asa philanthropist—to bring before | benefit of the freed-men and their former mas- 
them the great and deplorable destitution of | ters in relation to the policy of the Govern- 
a portion of their fellow men. He asked the | mentinits treatment of employed and employe. 
audience to accompany him in an imaginary | The circular states that the work of the Bureau 
tour through a large portion of the American | will be the protection of productive industry; 
Continent, and visit with him the numerous | the settlement of the late slaves in homes of 
camps and other stations aided by means of their own, with the guarantee of their absolute 
the association with which he had the hononr | freedom, the dissemination of virtuous intelli. 
to be connected, for the mental culture, bodily | gence, and to aid in permanently establishing 
support and industrial training of the now free | peace, and securing prosperity. Every effort 
negro. He described their great simplicity of | will be made to render the freed-men self-sup- 
character and want of experience, now that | porting, and the cultivation of lands for an 
they were thrown upon their own resources, | interest in the crop will be encouraged. All 
as well as the fearful destitution of every kind | difficulties arising between the freed-men and 
by which they were surrounded, not only | their employers, or among themselves in places 
causing the most harrowing sufferings, but where the testimony of a negro is not admit- 
deaths by thousands from actual starvation, | ted, will be adjudicated by officers appointed by 
in spite of all the exertions of the government | the Bureau. Freed men’s camps and refugee 
and people of the States. | homes will be discontinued as rapidly as prac. 
Mr, Leigh’s address was throughout charac- ticable, and every effort made to obtain self. 
terised by a calm and persuasive feeling and | sustenance for all. The compulsory removal 
eloquence, which stamped him as the right | of aged and infirm people is, by the provisions 
man in the right place, and carried ‘conviction | of the circular prohibited. Every encourage- 
most forcibly to the hearts of all present. | ment will be given to religious and benevolent 
The following resolutions were passed, after | institutions, and the interests of both white 
which a vote of thanks to Mr. Leigh was pro-| and black will be promoted in every way 
posed by J. J, O’F. Carmichael Ferrall, Esq., | practicable. 
and carried with acclamation :— | Tue “ Freep-Man” may be obtained of the 
Whereas, this Association having heard of | principal booksellers throughout the United 
the triumphant success of the anti-slavery | Kingdom. 
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Poctry. | 


Tue following Ode was written by William 
Cullen Bryant the Poet, before leaving his bed 
on the morning of the funeral of the late 
President Lincoln. 





Oh, slow to smite and swift to spare 
Gentle, and merciful, and just! 

Who, in the fear of God, didst bear 
The sword of power, a nation’s trust. 


In sorrow by thy bier we stand, 
Amid the awe that hushes all, 

And speak the anguish of a land 
That shook with horror at thy fall. 


Thy task is done; the bond are free: 
We bear thee to an honored grave, 

Whose noblest monument shall be 
The broken fetters of the slave. 


Pure was thy life; its bloody close 

Hath placed thee with the sons of light, 
Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of right. 


HYMN OF TRIUMPH. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Nor unto us, who did but seek 
The word that burned within to speak, 
Not unto us this day belong 
The triumph and exulting song. 


Upon us fell in early youth 

The burden of unwelcome truth, 

And left us weak and frail and few, 

The censor’s painful work to do. 
Thenceforth our life a fight became, 

The air we breathed was hot with blame; 
For not with guaged and softened tone 
We made the bondsman’s cause our own. 
We bore, as freedom’s hope forlorn, 

The private hate, the public scorn ; 

Yet held through all the paths we trod 
Our faith in man and trust in God. 


We prayed and hoped ; but still with awe, 
The coming of the sword we saw ; 

We heard the nearing steps of doom, 

And saw the shade of things to come, 

We hoped for peace: our eyes survey 

The blood-red dawn of freedom’s day ; 
We prayed for love to loose the chain : 
"Tis shorn by battle’s axe in twain! 
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Nor skill nor strength nor zeal of ours 
Has mined and heaved the hostile towers ; 
Not by our hands is turned the key 

That sets the sighing captives free. 


A redder sea than Egypt’s wave 
Is piled and parted for the slave ; 
A darker cloud moves on in light, 
A fiercer fire is guide by night. 


The praise, O Lord! be thine alone, 
In thine own way thy work be done! 
Our poor gifts at thy feet we cast, 
To whom be glory, first and last. 


WE are happy to be able to announce that 
through the exertions of Dr. H. M. Storrs, 
some friends in Manchester have transmitted 
through Robert Longdon, Esq., the sum of 
£300 to the Friends’ Central Committee in 
London. As it is in contemplation to form 
a Northern Freed-men’s Aid Society, we be- 
lieve that this sum is but as the drops before 
the fertilizing shower. 

Forest Garg, Essex.—Mrs. John Curwen, 
of this place, has been actively engaged dur- 
ing the past month in making and obtaining 
a large quantity of suitable and valuable ar- 


ticles for the poor freed people. We were 


| kindly permitted to see these comfortable 


garments, for which many will bless this 
Who will go and do like. 
The Freed-men’s Aid Society will 
make a grant of £5 to any lady who will 
guarantee a similar amount to commence a 
sewing circle. 

**Four years of struggle for our nation’s 
life have been crowned with success; armed 
treason is swept from the land, our ports are 
reopened; our relations with other nations 
are of the most satisfactory character; our 


| internal commerce has revived; our soldiers 


and sailors resume the peaceful pursuits of 
civil life; our flag floats in every breeze; and 
the only barrier to our national progress— 


HUMAN SLAVERY—is for ever at an end. Let 


us trust that each recurring Fourth of July 
shall find our nation stronger in number— 
stronger in health—stronger in the harmony 
of its citizens—stronger in its devotion to na- 
tionality and freedom.”—Eztract from a Lets 
ter from President Johnson. 








Reece enews 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 
tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Tue Report of the Bedford Meeting is in type 
but must stand over this month, owing to 
great pressure on our space. 

Boston does not suit. 

Bricuton.—Through Beal and Embling. 





The Freed- ‘Wan, 
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THE REV. HENRY MARTYN 
STORRS, D.D. 

WE call the especial attention of our 
readers to the able article of Dr. Storrs 
in the present number of “The Freed- 
Man,” and also to the letters of Dr. 
Walden, addressed to Dr. Storrs, which 
we print with pleasure for the perusal 
of our readers this month. Dr. Wal- 


den’s letters are especially worthy of 


mention on account of his experience, 
undoubted veracity, and power to des- 
Enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of Dr. Walden’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, we feel more than 


cribe the scenes he witnesses. 


ordinary satisfaction in commending his 
valuable communications to the careful 
attention of our friends. The Doctor 
is a veteran in the service of freedom. 
In Kansas his pen as an editor and his 
voice as a minister of peace were con- 
stantly employed in advocacy of the 
oppressed. He is a Christian in the 
truest sense of the term, and a warm 
patriot. His letters to our valued 
friend Dr. Storrs are placed before our 
readers through the kindness of W. 
Allen, Esq., who was authorized to 
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read and use them during the Doctor’s 


| absence. 


Dr. Storrs, who has been recruiting 


After months of hard toil 
|for the Freed-man, change became ne- 


| our midst. 


jcessary. Our friend, however, having 
| descended the snow-clad slopes of the 
| Alps, and the vine-clad terraces of 
| Germany, will again soon be with us, 
|ready for a new campaign. Dr. Storrs 
|is also a veteran, and the son of a chief 
|in the anti-slavery cause. His father, 
\immortalized by the poet Whittier, 
| distinguished as the tutor of the author 
|of the “ Philosophy of the Plan of Sal- 
| vation,” trained his son to believe in 
the Gospel as the Gospel of freedom, 
‘of peace, and of good-will towards 
men. The lessons thus imparted grew 
'with his growth, and were indelibly 
| impressed upon his conscious and spiri- 
When 
but a young minister in the Congrega- 
jtional Church of the United States, it 
was felt that our valued friend was to 


| tual nature by a higher power. 


| be trusted in a difficult and trying posi- 
tion. There were many earnest men 
in Cincinnati, and throughout the State 
|of Ohio; but many of the clergy were 
tame and undemonstrative on the ques- 
A firm, true man was 
Young Henry Ward Beecher, 
brought up in the neighbourhood of the 
Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, where 
he said his father, the good old Dr. 
Beecher kept the apple-tree well pruned 
by cutting switches to thrash him and 
his brothers, and where his gentle sister 


tion of slavery. 
wanted. 





Harriet met the young professor who 
was afterwards to be her husband, knew 
the circumstances and condition of the 
Queen city well. Application was made 
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wide fame, to select a true, earnest, 


able young minister for the first Con-| 


gregational Church in Cincinnati. His 
choice fell upon Henry Martyn Storrs. 
Mr. Storrs went to Cincinnati a young 
man, now many years ago, and has won 
for himself by his fidelity and Christian 
constancy a good report. We were 
introduced to him by the Committee 
of the Western Freed-men’s Aid Com- 
mission in April last, and after con- 
verse and conference with him, strenu- 
ously advised him to accept the invi- 
he had 

as the 

Dr. 

at the 

ut the assembly of the Congre- 


Visit 
the 


tation received to our 


advocate of op- 


Storrs 


country 
pressed, came. 
meeting Westminster 
Hotel, « 
gational Union in London, at the great 
meeting in the Town Hall in Birming- 
ham, at many meetings all over the 
country, and at the private meetings of 
our Committee, Dr. Storrs’s addresses 
and courteous conduct have met with 
the entire approval of the friends of 
the Freed-man. The claims of a large 
church and congregation will require 
the speedy return home of this devoted 
apostle of Freedom. In the meantime 
we earnestly solicit the friends of the 
Freed-man to aid to their utmost the 
object for which Dr. Storrs has visited 
Great Britain. We shall be glad to 
hear from any who may desire a visit 
from Dr. Storrs. 


Tue Committee of the Freed-men’s Aid 


Society meet every Monday at two o'clock at 


the Anti-Slavery Society's Rooms, No. 27, 
‘New Broad Street, City, B.C. 
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At the} 


Palace | 


| 
to him when he was young Henry Ward 


Beecher no longer, save in his buoyant 
feelings and his fresh, loving, truthful 
heart, but after he had become the 
minister, author, and patriot of world- 


Ri ebiew. 


Oration at the Raising of “the Old Flag,” at 
| Sumter, and Sermon on the Death of Abraham 
Lincoln, President of the United States. By 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Manchester : 
| Alexander Ireland & Co., Pall Mall Court. 


The Assassination of President Lincoln. By 
T. W. Christie, B.A., Camb. Leamington: D. 
Sarney. 1865. 

Services in Memory of Abraham Lincoln, 
late President of the United States; held on 
the appointed day of national humiliation and 
| prayer, in the George Street Methodist Chapel, 
| Bremen, Germany. Bremen Methodist Book 
| Concern. 1865. 
| In the first of these pamphlets we 
| have the thrilling oration of Henry 
| Ward Beecher, delivered at Fort Sum- 
| ter, and also his sermon on the death of 
| President Lincoln. Mr. Beecher took 
|for his text Deut. xxxiv., 1—5, “And 
| Moses went up from the plains of Moab,” 
&e., concluding “So Moses, the servant 
| of the Lord, died there in the land of 

Moab, according to the word of the 
Lord.” J. H. Estcourt, Esq., of Man- 
chester, has written an able prefatory 
introduction to the oration, and an elo- 
quent sketch of the life of Abraham 
Lincoln, as an introduction to the ser- 
mon. 





The whole pamphlet, which is 
elegantly got up, is presented as a me- 
morial gift to working men, and bears 
the following inscription : 

This Memorial is dedicated to those work- 
ing men who through evil report and good re- 
port, and in times of temporal want of no or- 
dinary kind, espoused that cause, and man- 
fully supported those principles which must 
eventually secure to emancipated labour every 
where, Real Liberty and True Justice; and is 
presented to them as a simple token of high 
esteem by American friends resident in Man- 
chester. 

In speaking of Mr, Lincoln’s death, 
Mr. Estcourt says— 















































All civilization was wounded to the heart by 
that barbaric act of the agent of slavery, and 
it reeled, horror-struck, from an association 
which had been well nigh cemented by bonds. 
A nation mourned, as never nation mourned 
before, for in the departed President had been 
centered the faith and hope of the African peo- 
ple, and the pride and honour of the Saxon race. 


Mr. Beecher, in his noble sermon, 
speaking of the “ sainted Lincoln,” says, 


Never rising to the enthusiasm of more im- 
passioned natures in hours of hepe, and never 
sinking with the mercurial in hours of defeat 
to the depths of despondency, he held on with 
immovable patience and fortitude, putting 
caution against hope, that it might not be 
premature, and hope against caution, that it 
might not yield to dread and danger. He 
wrestled ceaselessly, through four black and 
dreadful purgatorial years, wherein God was 
cleansing the sin of this people as by fire. At 
last the watcher beheld the day dawn for the 
country, The mountains began to give forth 
their forms from out the darkness; and the 
East came pushing towards us with arms full 
of joy for all our sorrows. Then it was for 
him to be glad exceedingly, that had sorrowed 
immeasurably. Peace could bring to no other 
heart such joy, such rest, such honour, such 
trust, such gratitude. But he looked upon it 
as Moses looked upon the promised land, and 
then the wail of a nation proclaimed that he 
had gone from among us. 

Speaking of Slavery, Mr. Beecher 
says— 

Slavery wastes its victims and destroys the 
masters. It destroys public morality, andthe 
possibility of it. It corrupts manhood in its 
very centre and elements. Communities in 
which it exists are not to be trusted. They 
are rotten. Nor can you find timber grown in 
this accursed soil of iniquity that is fit to build 
our ships of state, or lay the foundation of our 
households. The patriotism that grows up 
under this blight, when put to proof, is selfish 
and brittle; and he that leans upon it shall 
be pierced. The honour that grows up in the 
midst of slavery is not honour, but a bastard 
quality that usurps the place of its better only 
to disgrace the name ofhonour, . . . Ido 
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not say that there are not single natures, here 
and there, scattered through the vast wilder- 
ness which is covered with this poisonous vine 
who escape the poison. There are; but they 
are not to be found among the men that be- 
lieve in it, and that have been moulded by it. 
They are the exceptions. Slavery is itself 
barbarity. The nation which cherishes it is 
barbarous; and no outward tinsel or glitter 
can redeem it from the charge of barbarism. 

We cannot withhold one fine passage 
in this sermon. The preacher seems 
to have had in his mind the American 
lyric— 

‘John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave : 
His soul is marching on.”’ 

Mr. Beecher says— 

And now the martyr is moving in triumphal 
march, mightier than when alive. The nation 
rises up at every stage of his coming. Cities 
and states are his pall bearers, and the cannon 
beats the hours with solemn progression. 
Dead, Dead, Deap, he yet speaketh. Is 
Washington dead? Is Hampden dead? Is 
David dead? Is any man that ever was fit to 
live dead ? Disenthralled of flesh, and risen in 
the unobstructed sphere where passion never 
comes, he begins his illimitable work. His 
life now is grafted upon the infinite, and will 
be fruitful as no earthly life can be. Pass on, 
thou that hast overcome! Your sorrows, oh 
people, are his peace. Your bells, and bands, 
and muffled drums, sound triumph in his ear. 
Wail and weep here; God makes it echo joy 
and triumph there. Pass on! 

We are under deep obligations to Mr. 
Estcourt for this noble pamphlet, and 
cordially recommend it not only to our 
working men but to all classes of the 
community. 

The second pamphlet is by a clergy- 
man, and contains a burst of indignant 
eloquence at “the record of those horrid 
deeds of bloodshed and assassination 
flashed upon us from America.” “ Lea- 
mington,” says Mr. Christie, “is silent ! 
No public meeting called —none an. 
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nounced.” Just so: let us, however, 
inform this gentleman that we visited 
Leamington to plead for the poor freed- 
men, and were told that its inhabitants 
exhausted all their sympathy for South- 
ern slaveholders, and that they had 
neither compassion nor help for the poor 
panting, naked, starving, ignorant fugi- 
tives rushing in from the house of bond- 
At the time we shook off the dust 
from our feet as we left the fair town, 
remembering that the most deadly poi- 
son is found with the brightest flowers, 
and the vilest scorpions under the fairest 
stones. We shall be glad to hear that 
Mr. Christie, who writes so boldly, is 


age. 


exerting himself for those poor ones in 
defence of whom Mr. Lincoln sacrificed 
his life. 

The third pamphlet contains a sermon 
by the Rev. Bishop E. 8. Janes, D.D., 
of New York, on 2 Sam. iii, 38, “And 
the king said unto his servants, know 
ye not that there is a prince and a great 
The 


sermon is replete with interesting inci- 


man fallen this day in Israel?” 


dents in the life of Abraham Lincoln. 





Ef orrespondence. 
LETTERS FROM 
THE REV. J. M. WALDEN, M.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ FREED-MAN.” 


Respected Friend, 


is both pleasing and saddening. We are 
cheered at finding what has been done, by the 
aged and infirm men—and the women and chil. 
dren of the Refugees—under very adverse and 
discouraging circumstances, but our apprehen- 
sions are excited, for this class when we find 
that so many able-bodied men are likely to 
become competitors with this weakly class— 
in the race fora living. It must be very satis- 
factory also to those who have so willingly 
contributed their time and their money to aid 
the Freed-men, to find that these acts are 
thoroughly appreciated by the poor people and 
that the fact of their possessing friends in 
England and elsewhere, has tended to cheer 
them on, and bring a ray of hope over the 
dark picture of their future. 

Tt will be seen that the Educational efforts 
on behalf of the coloured people must be con- 
tinuous, steady, and strong--for it is painfully 
evident that what are called the upper classes 
in the South, instead of aiding such efforts, 
are likely (with few exceptions) to do all they 
can by sneering at, and thwarting them in every 
way—to negative them, and to drive all white 
Teachers away—from exercising the office of 
Teachers. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. ALLEN. 
Missisippi River, June 2nd, 1865. 
My Dear Friend, 

I reached Memphis, Tenn. on Sunday even- 
ing last. It had been my purpose only to 
remain part of a day, in which to adjust some 
business matters with the Provost Marshal of 
Freed-men, pertaining to our work at that 
point, intending to take the first steamer down 


| for Natchez. As I was waiting for a boat, and 


could not tell what hour one might touch the 


In consequence of Dr. Storrs of Cincinnati, | landing, I could make no satisfactory explora- 


being absent upon the Continent, I have had 
the pleasure of opening several very in ter- 
esting letters addressed to him by John M. 
Walden, corresponding Secretary of the Wes- 
tern Freed-Men’s Aid Commission, and who in 
conjunction with Levi Coffin, another member 
of said Commission, have recently visited to- 
gether, the Camps of the Freed-Men at Galatin, 
Hendersonville, and Nashville,—Tennessee. 
The information communicated in these letters, 


tion of matters, though detained there three 
days. I can only give you some general im. 
pressions gathered from such glimpses of the 
work as I had. 

It is estimated that there are from 12,000 
to 15,000 coloured people in and immediately 
about Memphis, besides the coloured soldiers 
in the fortifications and camps. I doubt if 
there be another point in the country where 


they are more favourably situated to demon- 
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strate their ability to provide for, themselves 
under ordinary circumstances. I know not 
how exacting slavery may have been there 
before the war, but so thoroughly have the 
customs of society become Northernized under 
the presence and touch of the Yankee, that, 
whatever be the sentiment of former slave- 
owners, compensated labour is now the all- 
prevailing system. In the palmy days of 
slavery, when the beauties of the “ patriarchal 
system” were portrayed before the Northern 
public to strengthen its supporters, I remember 
often to have heard glowing descriptions of 
the joyous slaves in their Sunday attire atten- 
ding Divine service, etc., all of which very 
many were inclined to receive with a good 
degree of allowance; I also remember very 
many predictions that without the care and 


supervision of their masters the negroes would | 


soon sink into the most hopeless destitution. 
It was between six and seven o’clock Sunday 
evening that I passed through the streets of 
Memphis. 
walking about, and almost without exception 
very well and quite tastefully dressed. They 
manifest great fondness for high colours, but 
many of them exercise no little taste in 
arranging their dress and harmonizing the 
colours. The sight I here witnessed was very 
suggestive to my mind of self-support. Sub- 
sequently, in passing through the streets 
during my detention there, I found coloured 
men engaged in many forms of industry ; and 
what was most notable, I not only saw them 
acting as assistants in stores, but also in some 
instances as salesmen. All this was gratifying; 
it was indicative of the practical results of 
freedom to this people; the favourable solu- 
tion of the great problem of Emancipation. 
When you visited Memphis little more than 
two years ago you found this same people 
almost entirely dependent on Government 
for food, and on the Charities of the North for 
clothing and every other necessary of life. 
They were helped through the season of their 
suffering; they were encouraged and inspired 
by the interest that benevolent christian men 
and women took in them: they began to do for 
themselves, and now behold the result. In 
hundreds of places in the now conquered and 
impoverished Southern States there are multi- 


I saw hundreds of coloured persons 


tudes of coloured people in the same destitute 
|condition in which we first found those at 
| Memphis, who only need to be cared for during 
| this season of their destitution, and encouraged 
| and somewhat directed in shaping some indus- 
| trious pursuit, to realize all the success and 
|demonstrate all the thrift of these. The 
coloured people of Memphis are however not as 
yet entirely independent. There is no state 
| provision for schools nor is there likely to be 
|for months, perhaps years, and they are not 
‘able to support schools for themselves. To 
| assist them in this work of education is now 
| the principal field for benevolent efforts there. 
| In Memphis and vicinity during the past month 
there were 10 schools in progress; in these 29 
| teachers have been employed; 1,948 scholars 
|} enrolled, with an average attendance of 1,297. 
Towards the support of these schools the 
coloured people paid 800 dollars for the month 
some two-thirds of the total 
The deficiency is paid by the commissions. 


expenditures. 
I 
suppose about one-third of the coloured children 
in Memphis are in these shools; those who 
attend 
competent to aid in the support of the schools; 


no doubt embrace the classes most 


hence to increase the number of schools until 
they shall be adequate for the educational 
work there, will make the demand upon the 
commissions relatively larger. If we could at 
once lay our plans. to double the number of 
schools and teachers in Memphis at the open- 
ing of the fall term in September; and bring 
into them a still larger proportion of those 
who have little or nothing to contribute, it 
surely would be a judicious and efficient 
direction of a part of the means of which we 
are made the almoners. 





There is no doubt 
that the Board would be ready to do this if 
the contributions we receive shall enable us to 
extend the work at this point and keep it up 
at other points. It seems very evident that 
while education is one of the great needs of 
the emancipated it is to be secured to them in 
the main for some time to come, through the 
benevolent contributions of their friends in 
America and Europe. These poor people daily 
suffer the result of their ignorance. In too 
many cases they are over-reached in their 
contracts—deceived in the purchases they 
make, cheated in changing their money, and 
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thus in many ways become the victims 
of the designs both of their former masters, of 
avaricious speculators and unprincipled traders 
from other parts of the country. Two years 
experience or more, has given a practical 
knowledge to very many who have lived in 
Memphis, but it is manifest that education 
must be one of the most important elements in 
the preparation of this people to care for them- 
selves, and indispensable if they are to take 
the position, political and moral, which seems 
to be indicated by the striking and providen- 
tial events of the past few years. The friends 
of humanity have, through the commission, 
done a blessed work in relieving the varied 
physical sufferings of the Freed people—much 
of this humane work is yet to be done—but 
greater and more permanent are the beneficent 
results of those efforts that have been directed 
It is 
gratifying to remember that from the first it 
has been our policy to combine both forms of 


to their mental and moral elevation. 


relief. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. WALDEN. 


Natchez, Miss., June 8th, 1865. 
Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D., 
London, England. 
My Dear Brother, 
There is in this city a coloured population 
The 


exact number a few days since was 5,362, but 


of between 5,000 and 6,000 persons. 


it is subject to constant increase and diminu- 
tion—increase from the interior, and diminu- 
tion from those who find employment at other 
points or are sent to the Freed-men’s Camp. 
In passing through Natchez you wonder where 
is the locality of the suffering and destitution 
of which many accounts have reached us dur- 
ing the past year. The Freed people, by their 
own industry, and the Freed-men’s Aid Socie- 
ties, by means of the generous contributions 
of the friends of the suffering, have wrought a 
wondrous change here within a few months. 
Where Government was furnishing rations to 
thousands, hundreds are now supporting them- 
When winter comes 
cutting off the resources of those who have 
gardens and the like there will be considerable 
numbers who must be helped through the 


selves and families. 
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season. Many who are now supporting them- 
selves cannot husband enough to carry them 
through the unproductive portion of the year, 
but by another season strengthened and en. 
couraged by the experience of this, they will do 
still better and as a general thing become en- 
tirely self-supporting. One of the blessed 
results of benevolent effort in behalf of the 
Freed people is that it incites them to do for 
themselves—instead of making them paupers 
it inspires industry and self-reliance. 

Early this Spring the dependant ones in 
Natchez, consisting of women with children, 
and decrepid men and women, were taken to 
the opposite side of the Mississippi and located 
on what is termed the ** Home Farm,” the 
management of which was given to Mr. J. O. 
Reid, an employé of the National and Wes- 
tern Commissions. The purpose was to culti- 
vate a very fertile tract of land by this class 
of persons and make the most indigent as 
nearly self-supporting as might be. The 
Commissions furnished teams, ploughs, seeds, 
etc., necessary for the proposed work; Gar- 
dens were made and a crop planted. The 
people also had erected rude habitations, a 
school house had been built of lumber sent 
from the North—two teachers were employed 
in a Common School—and there was every 
promise of the Camp or Colony realizing a 
eonsiderable return as the results of the experi- 
ment. There were about two hundred children 
in attendance at the School, and a large 
Sunday School and a Mission Church had been 
organized. Portions of ground had been al- 
lotted to the Orphan Children to give them 
opportunity to cultivate vegetables to be sold 
on their account. The opening of the season 
was propitious—Corn, Potatoes, Peasand other 
vegetables on the ‘*‘ Home Farm,” as the plan- 
tation was called, were growing thriftily, when 
it was submerged by the flood of the Mississippi 
—the Colony was broken up and their labour 
lost. There were something more than 1,700 
persons there—some were sent up to Davis’ 
Bend near Vicksburg, but the greater number 
are being removed to Washington, Miss., a 
town about six miles east and inland from 
Natchez. The season is now so far advanced 
that this Colony will only be able to cultivate 
some fall vegetables, which will not contribute 
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much toward their relief and support: hence | to stand in one of these schools, with two hun- 
it is evident that they must be provided for| dred slave-born children before you, and re- 
during the coming winter. member that you are in Natchez the former 
It is the policy now to remove from Natchez | seat of wealth and aristocracy of Mississippi— 
to Washington all who are insome employment | where a Minister of a southern church de- 
or living independently. It sometimes occurs |clared, on a public occasion, that he would 
that a considerable number will congregate in| rather wade through blood waist-deep than 
a single building, living in a condition that is} give up the peculiar institution of the South. 
considered detrimental to the health of the} I have made some careful inquiries of all 
city. Where they are too crowded or where | the teachers I have met as to the capacity of 
any are found who are imposing themselves] the coloured children to learn. There are 
on the more industrious they are to be removed | many instances of remarkable quickness, and 
to the “‘Home Farm.” There will probably | as far as they have progressed they will com- 
not be less than 2,000 here in afew weeks andj pare favourably with white children. They 
if many should continue to come in from the | have ready memories and good ideas of form, 
interior the number will be still greater.|so that they learn to read very soon. They 
Since the collapse of the Confederacy there | also manifest a readiness to learn geography. 
have been many instances of cruel abuse. | It is doubtful as to their making as rapid pro- 
Many of the masters are still insensible to the | gress in arithmetic and grammar. The won- 
stern logic of events that points to the end of| der to me is, that coming as they do from 
slavery; some declare they will shoot their} under the baneful and withering influence of 
slaves before they shall be free; others drive | slavery, they exhibit the degree of sprightli- 
from their plantations poor old men and| ness and intelligence already apparent in the 
women who have worn themselves out in their | progress they have made. It would seem that 
service—turn them off without food or raiment, | the same Providence that has brought free- 
to find their way to the Government Camp.|dom to them has poured upon them an 
There have been frequent instances where | awakening influence, preparing them to profit 
returned rebel soldiers have visited gross | by their new opportunities. 
cruelties upon the coloured people. Such 
abuse until it can be corrected will drive a 
great many destitute men, women and children 
to this place, who will be congregated at the 
Home Farm, except such as may find employ- 
ment. It is quite possible that the number of 
destitute here may reach 3000 before the 
Winter sets in. 

I will turn for a little time to the more 
pleasant features of this field and note what 
is being done for the elevation of the coloured 
people of Natchez. I find in the city and 
vicinity 20 schools in operation, with 21 teach- 
ers employed. In theseschools there are 1,370 
scholars enrolled with an average attendance, 
for the last month, of 942. I have visited a 
number of these schools while in session and 
have witnessed their exercises with much inte- 
rest. Of course the scholars are nearly all in 
primary studies—the majority in spelling and 

reading; quite a number are studying geo- 
graphy; some are studying arithmetic, and 
taking lessons in writing. But it is interesting 


I will close this by quoting a sentence from 
the Report of the Post Provost-Marshal of 
Freed-men for Natchez, for April: — 

**Great good has been done the Freed-men 
by the missionaries and teachers sent amongst 
them by benevolent societies at the North to 
educate them. The large number of schools 
established and taught by these missionaries 
have exerted a very salutary influence on all 
the parents as well as the children, and have 
done much to preserve good order and good 
faith, and to prompt good work and industry.” 

* Opus fervet.” 
Yours truly, 
J. M. WALDEN, 


THE FREED-MEN OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Mississippi River, June 20, 1865. 
To the Hon. 8. P. Chase, Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

A brief stay and limited opportunities pre- 
vented my obtaining full information in regard 
to the Freed-man at and in the vicinity of 
Helens, Ark. I, however, have some facts as 
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to this and some as to last year’s operations 
which possess some interest, and in pursuance 
with your request I submit them. 

The Freed-men on plantations here, as 
generally elsewhere in the Valley where Fede- 
ral authority is really operative, comprise two 
classes: Lease-holders and Hired-labourers. 
In the spring of 1864, Chaplain Herrick, Su- 
perintendent of Freed-men at Helena, by the 
request of Mr. Mellen, selected as much of the 
confiscated or abandoned lands near this place 
as coloured persons here had the means and 
disposition to lease and cultivate. There 
were about thirty coloured lessees, but I find 
no statistics as to the aggregate amount of 


land worked by them, but have learned that | 


every lessee made some money by the year’s 
operation, Chaplain Herrick stated last No- 
vember that 10 of these persons, with the 
results of whose work he was acquainted, re- 
alized from their crop 31,000 dollars; and 
these did not hold the largest quantity of land 
relatively. The following instances will illus- 
trate the industry and thrift of these lessees: 

Jarome Hubbard and George West leased 


60 acres —planted 40 in cotton—their expenses 


were about 1,200 dollars; they sold their crop 


for 8,000 dollars. 
24 acres; he had some capital to begin with 


Napoleon Bowman leased 


and borrowed some; he employed one hand; 


his expenses were less than 2,000 dollars ; sold 
his crop for 6,000 dollars—realizing over 4,000 
dol! Robert Owens leased 17 


acres; having nothing to start with, he bor- 


clear profit. 


rowed his capital; he earned by the season’s 


work enough to purchase a good house, with | 


Samuel Beaden 
leased 13} acres; expended about 600 dollars 
in its cultivation, and sold for 4,000. 

I could not learn that the success of these per- 
sons was proportionately greater than that of 
others at this point. 


a residue of 300 dollars. 


Beyond question, as a 
class these colored lessees were eminently suc- 
cessful in their undertaking last year, though 
they probably are the most enterprising of 
the Freedmen at Helena. 

There were but three or four confiscated 
plantations in the vicinity of Helena. Somuch 
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| to Northern capitalists. As I understand, all 


these lessees employed Freedmen to work their 
lands under regulations very similar to those 
| instituted by Gen. Banks—with this provision, 
however, the first-class male hands should re- 
| ceive 10 dollars per month, together with food 
and clothing, and other hands a proportionate 
jrate. The planter was subsequently released 
| from the obligation to farnish clothing but was 
required to sell it at former established rates. 
By the system adopted, schools were to be 
| established on each plantation, and there was 
| to be such official supervision as would secure 
| the enforcement of all rules governing the les- 
| ees and laborers, and protect both classes from 
injustice andimposition. You will not be sur- 
prised to learn that this system, however ex- 
cellent it may have seemed on paper, signally 
\failed. In regard to the practical workings of 
|the system here, I have ascertained at least 
| three things :— 


1. There was no competent and efficient 
| supervision by officers empowered with autho- 
| rity to enforce the system. 

2. The lessees, in many instances, allowed 
|their hands to anticipate their wages, and 
delayed settlement till the middle of the year, 
so that many of them were then largely in 
debt. 

3. The labourers, being furnished with food 
and clothing, just as in the former condition 
of slavery, were kept in a state of dependence, 
had no incentive to work industriously, and 
had no opportunity of acquiring ideas and 
habits of self-dependence. 

In a letter addressed to Gen. Buford by 
|Chaplain Herrick, in November, 1864, I find 
jthe following passage in regard to this mat- 


| 


| ter :— 
| «Not a school has been established on a 
plantation, and I believe no effort made to 
establish one. No such supervision has been 
‘prmmnen as would prevent extortion, or 
| insure that the food and clothing furnished to 
| the labourers should be good and substantial 
of its kind. No particular and persistent 
effort has been made to cultivate thriftiness 
| and forethought, or to protect the weak, igno- 





of these as was not taken by colored men was rant, and humble, from injustice. No officer 
leased to whites. Fifteen or sixteen other plan- | having care of this people has visited them at 


tations belonging to loyal persons were leased | their homes; and, from observation and in. 
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quiry, become familiar with the state of affairs 
there; no adequate and efficient means of re- 
dress have been afforded, and, if injustice has 
been experienced, hedged in on the planta- 
tion by a necessary system of passes, it has 
had to be endured in silence.” 

This letter was written by Chaplain Herrick, 
I believe, before he was connected with the 
Freed-men’s Department. I presume it was 
the result of his observations here, and gives 
a view of matters very similar to what I have 
received from othersources. It was fortunate 
for the coloured labourers that the white les- 
sees were generally fair and honourable men, 
as they are reported to have.been. The failure 
of compensated labour at this point no doubt 
has been and will be used by the enemies of 
the coloured people, and hence I have aimed 
to bring out those facts and circumstances to 
which the failure may properly be attributed, 
viz., first of all the system that was adopted, 
and, secondly, the manner in which it has 
been carried out by those who might have 
made it more efficient. 

Notwithstanding the experiment may be re- 
garded as a failure, I find the results of the 
year’s labour to these hired people to have 
been about as follows: at the close of the year 
most of them were in better health and better 
clad than at its beginning. About one-fourth 
when the settlement was made, either were 
in debt or had nothing due to them; one- 
fourth had a balance in their favour of more 
than 20 dollars; and the other half a balance 
of less than 20 dollars. A few were quite 
successful. One old woman, over fifty years 
of age, had a balance of 55 dollars 88 cents. 
A boy of fifteen, Leonard Lloyd, had a balance 
of 102 dollars 46 cents. 

Labourers on certain plantations were al- 
lowed by the lessees to have an acre or so of 
land on their own account, and work it when 
they could, they themselves receiving all the 
proceeds. One of this class sold the cotton he 
thus raised for 165 dollars, which he had 
above his year’s wages; and I heard of 
another instance where a man closed the pear 
with 300 dollars earned in this way. 

Two plantations were cultivated on the 
share system, the owners furnishing whatever 
was required to make the crop, and allowing 


the labourers one-third of the crop for their 
labour, the employer furnishing food and 
clothing, and charging the same to the la- 
bourer. The only fact I have in regard to 
this plan is, that one labourer received about 
180 dollars for his share. 

As to the present year’s operations, I have 
only a few general facts. The Freed-men 
were encouraged to lease the land that was 
under Government control, and I believe they 
took it all up. This comprises the Gen. Pil- 
low plantation of 500 acres. Twelve planta- 
tions in this vicinity are being worked on 
shares—the terms being similar to those men- 
tioned above. I met Mr. Brunell, a Friend 
from Pennsylvania, who has the management 
of two plantations, about 1,500 acres, culti, 
vated on this plan. 
last year, and is emphatic in his preference 
for the share system. 


He was a lessee here 


Some eight or ten 
lessees hire their hands this year, and, so far 
as I learned, under the same regulations that 
obtained last year. I also ascertained that in 
the section behind Helena the old proprietors 
of the land have promised the Freed-men 
(their former slaves) wages to remain with 
them and work the lands, and that most of 
the plantations between here and White River 
are becoming cultivated on such conditions. 
I could not learn that any uniform rate was 
fixed or that any specific amount was pro- 
mised to the labourer. | presume, however, 
it will be proper for the Bureau of Freed-men, 
through its agencies, to see that such receive 
a fair remuneration from the proceeds of the 
crop that may be raised by their industry. 

A considerable number of coloured people 
live in Helena, and, so far as I could learn by 
inquiry and observation, they are industrious 
and are self-supporting. Nine Teachers have 
been labouring among them. The people pur- 
chase their own books, and a few of them pay 
tuition. There is an orphan asylum here, 
with about 80 coloured children in it. This is 
supported entirely, and the schools mainly, 
by Northern benevolence. 

Perhaps it is not to be expected that the 
former slaveholder will be careful to give the 
system of compensated labour a fair trial. 
The disposition will be to judge of it by its 
first results, which, under most favourable cir- 
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cumstances, could hardly be expected to be 
generally successful. The freed-men must be 
taught at least two notions entirely new to 
many of them; that is, to labour in view of 
wages, and to dispose of wages received so as 
to provide for their wants. Such lessons are | 
not to be learned in a single season, especially | 
where the teacher is the person who formerly 
exacted labour with the lash, and only put 
money in the hand of the coloured man as a | 
gift and not as a reward. But what is still | 
worse, there will be many who will resort to 
the lash where they are beyond the reach of 
effective authority. Iam informed that in the | 
section of Mississippi opposite to Helena, the 
Freed-men are treated as harshly and shame- 
fully as in the palmy days of slavery. I give 
a single instance that has been brought to 
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light. 

A former slave-owner of Mississippi, named 
I , recently made complaint to Gen. Thayer 
in command at Helena, that Chaplain Brooks 
of the 56th Regiment U. 8. C. I., had enticed 
away one of his hands, a former slave, whom 
Of course, Brooks was cited to 





he had hired. 
appear before the General. He made a state- 
ment that he was called to Mississippi by 
some business, and while there met this 
coloured man, who told him that he had been 
maltreated by I » Whipped, or beaten 
rather, with the paddle (a heavy oak paddle 


with holes in it, such as overseers used to 





carry at the pommel of their saddle to inflict 
fearful and summary punishment on the 
chattels under their control). The chaplain 
told him if he would come to Helena he would 
get paid for his labour and be free_from such 
abuse. After making his statement to the 
General, in which he declared such treatment 
to be prevalent so far as he could learn, the 
Chaplain requested the General to look at the 


coloured man’s back, upon which there were | 


many marks of recent and gross violence. 
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unsettled condition of these communities to 
secure justice to the Freed-men, that system 
can only be temporary, to be followed, sooner 
or later, by civil authority, to be administered 
under reconstructed State Governments. 
Where, then, will the Freed-men find protec. 
tion and security? and howshall they obtain 
justice? I can conceive of no way but by 
their being at once vested with that right in 
the exercise of which their influence will be felt 
in the local and general government of the 
State—that right, without the possession of 
which, Freedom will be a mockery—the Elec- 
tive Franchise. Yours truly, 

J, M, WALDEN, 





Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
July 19th, 1865. 
Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D., 
London, England. 
My Dear Brother, 

On last Thursday, the 13th instant, Levi 
Coffin and myself started from Cincinnati to 
make a brief visit to Nashville, Tenn. on mat- 
ters connected with our work, intending to go 
to as many points of interest as time would 
permit. We have passed over the territory 
you visited in the Spring, but you may be 
interested in some results of our observations, 
The first place at which we stopped was at 
Gallatin, Tenn., on the Terrisville and Nash- 
ville R. R., 159 miles south of Terrisville, Ky. 
and 26 miles north east from Nashville. The 
Freedman’s Camp at Gallatin is at the place 
where you visited it. After having passed 
the Winter in the miserable tents and huts in 
which you saw them, now in midsummer the 
military superintendent is getting them partly 
provided with log and wood houses, small, but 
far preferable to condemned tents. There are 
about 325 persons, men, women and children, 
in the camp—only a few men, aud those in- 
firm, either from age, over-work, or disease, 





I- 
was sent to the lock-up. 

How is the coloured man to be shielded 
against the fraud that will be practised and 
the outrages that will be perpetrated by those 
who have hitherto denied the most sacred 
rights to the negro? However thorough a 
Provost system may be instituted during the 


, instead of receiving his negro hand, 


A number have gone from the camp since the 
opening of spring made a demand for all 
classes of labourers, manifesting a disposition 
to work wherever they can do enough to 
command wages that will bring them a sup- 
port. You will remember that we had a school 
house in course of erection when we there. It 
has been finished and occupied for more than 
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two months, during which time we have had 
three teachers employed. Before the house 
was built, one of the ladies had been labouring 
from house to house teaching and distributing 
clothing to the needy as far as we had them 
to give. There was suffering there during the 
last winter of which it is sad to think, and 
yet it is grateful to know that it was mitigated 
—that many extreme cases were relieved, by 
the donations of which our Society was the 
almoner and our teachers the immediate dis- 
tributors (for our teachers in Gallatin went to 
the camp and laboured with those there). I 
have often wished, when mingling with the 
inmates of the camps, that those who have 
given of their substance, could hear the ex- 
pressions of gratitude—simple and heartfelt— 
that I have so often heard on making inquiries 
as to what had been done for them—it would be 
one of the richest rewards that a kind and gene- 
rous heart could share—something of that 
greater blessing pronounced upon him that 
gives. The children as well as the old per- 
sons in the Camp school are making the usual 
progress—I say ‘‘ usual progress,” because I 
have found no instance yet where they, both 
old and young, have not made encouraging 
progress, where they have had opportunity to 
attend school with any measure of regularity, 
though but for a few weeks. 
Schools at Gallatin. 

Our Schools in the town of Gallatin have 
been greatly interrupted. It may be well for 
me to state the circumstances as they illustrate 
the opposition against which our work of 
education must be prosecuted in a large por- 
tion of the South. Civil authority is being 
restored in Tennessee—being substituted for 
the military rule that has existed for years— 
a desirable change when its functions are 
exercised by loyal men ready to stand by the 
Emancipation policy of the general Govern- 
ment. It perhaps is to be expected that some 
persons will be vested with power who are op- 
posed to this policy and opposed to every effort 
to elevate the coloured man. Such has been 
the case at Gallatin. 
of our schools a year ago last spring, some 
prominent citizens have manifested all the 
bitterness towards our teachers that they 


From the organization | 





dared to in the presence of a military force.|are doing. It has been my privilege to speak 


As the stringency of the military rule has been 
relaxed they have been emboldened. Three 
times in succession our teachers have been 
compelled to relinquish the houses in which 
they have taught—each time changing the 
locality of their schools. At length, on a 
ground that has since proved to be a mere 
pretext, the town or county (civil) authorities 
ordered the schools to be closed. In this way 
our teachers lost more than a month’s time. 
Driven from the houses in which they had 
taught, our teachers finally secured a stable 
or barn some 30 by 40 feet, in which they 
again opened school under the protection of a 
new military officer. Levi Coffin andI visited 
the school here while in session. We found 
about 300 persons, mostly children, crowded 
into this building, with seats, &c., of the rudest 
kind. We heard classes spell and read, the 
members of which little more than one year 
ago did not know a letter—scarcely knew that 
there were such things as books, and knew 
nothing of their use. 

Opportunity was given to address the schgol. 
Friend Coffin gave an account of his visit to 
England—told them of the many kind friends 
they have in that country—told them of the 
interest felt for them by the people of Great 
Britain and of their willingness and desire to 
do what they can to help them in their pre- 
sent condition. He read tothe school a letter 
written and signed by a number of English 
girls ina school at York who were doing some- 
thing for them. It isa sweet spirited letter 
and was listened to by all the scholars with 
marked attention. We cannot measure the 
effect it will have upon this people to know 
that an interest is felt for them by the Chris- 
tian public of England. The whole tendency 
of slavery has been to destroy all feeling of 
self-respect—to lead them to think that no 
man cared for them—thereby removing one 
of the great motives to a worthy life. To give 
them now to feel that the Christian world ex- 
pects them to be manly and womanly, will 
have a stimulating and encouraging effect. 
Wherever I have visited a school or addressed 
a congregation of Freedmen during my tour 
ofthe past few months I have felt it a duty to 
refer to what our co-workers in Great Britain 
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to some 5,000 adults and children—to reveal | illustrations that the coloured people will work 
to them a nation of friends of whom they had | without. the lash if the conimon motives to 


scarcely heard. The contributions received 
from the people among whom you now move 


| 


labour are before them. 
As soon as the camp was established here 


have done much to relieve suffering and to last spring we sent two teachers there to teach 
sustain the work of education among the freed- and distribute supplies among them. They 
men but when the kindly feeling and interest | have been labouring there some four months, 


which prompted those contributions are fully 
known to and understood by the Freed-man, 
the fact will awaken sincere gratitude to the 
donors and at the same time inspire a new- 
born respect for themselves. I never before 
saw so clearly the moral effect of true benevo- 
lence on those who are its objects. 

I was pleased to find a rare species of bean 
growing in the gardens at the camp from seed 
that had been presented by an English horti- 
culturist. 

Hendersonville, Tennessee. 

We next went to the camp at Henderson- 
ville, a station on the railroad about half-way 
between Gallatin and Nashville. Here there 
is a camp of about 400 freedmen, located on 
the abandoned farm or plantation of a Con- 
federate colonee who fell at St. Donelson, I 
believe. This place was favoured with an 
abundance of timber, so that the coloured 
people were enabled to build quite comfort- 
able cabins. These are a portion of the mul- 
titude that was driven into Nashville by the 
advance of the rebel army under Gen. Hood, 
by which all the camps in Central Tennessee 
and Northern Alabama and Georgia were bro- 
ken up and destroyed. These came to Hen- 
dersonville stripped of almost everything but 
the scanty clothes they had on, and these were 
worn and torn by the trip they had made in 
waggons, in box railroad cars, and on foot. 
They have been here for several months, 
but with no means with which to purchase, 
and with neither the opportunity or ability to 
make anything by labour, they only have such 
clothes as have been distributed to them from 
our Society. But women who have so many 
children to care for that no one will hire them, 
and aged and infirm persons who can only 
work two or three hours a day, under the 
direction of the superintendent of the camp, 
are raising about 300 acres of corn and other 
products which now promise well, The crop 
is to be their own—-another among many 


and already have scholars who can read in 
the Second Reader. To make this plain, I 
will say that they are tirst taught the alphabet 
and words of one syllable on charts; they are 
then formed into classes in the spelling-book ; 
after a certain degree of advancement they are 


| transferred to the First Reader; then to the 


Second, and so on through the series of six 
books, the highest being a complete rhetorical 


guide. 


At Hendersonville there is also an Orphan 


Home or Asylum in which there are now 


about 20 children under the immediate charge 
of a faithful and kind-hearted coloured woman 
—though our teachers give such general su- 
pervison as it needs. We have arranged to 
have a comfortable suit of clothes or two made 
up for each of these children from the ma- 
terial which has been sent us from England. 
We have discovered that it ensures a very 
salutary effect to discriminate as carefully as 
may be im our distributions giving the finer 
and better articles to those who manifest a 
willingness to do what they can. Of course 
in this none are passed by—none forgotten or 
neglected to be relieved—but simply such a 
discrimination is made as will constantly 
teach them that industry will be rewarded, 
As many of our schools are having vacation 
and as I wished the Industrial education at 
the camp named to have more attention I 
instructed our teachers to hold only a fore- 
noon session of the common school and devote 
the afterpart of the day to sewing. By de. 
voting so much time to repairing and re. 
making old clothes and making new, they 
may accumalate a valuable store before the 
cold season shall be upon them. Of one 
thing I can assure you, Aunt Mary (the 
coloured matron) will be a happy woman 
when the “* young’ns” are clad in their new 
English clothes. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. WaLDEN. 
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FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
RECEIPTS FOR PART OF JULY AND PART OF AUGUST, 1865, 


CASH 
Mr. John P. Thomason, Bolton, ... 5 0 0O 
Geo. Kitching, M.D., Enfeld 56 00 
R. G. R. at Barclay’s & Co... 1 1 0 
John D. Haddon, Wellington, 
Somerset... 100 
J. B., Stroud, Gloucestershire 012 6 
2nd remittance fr. Halifax through 

Mr. G. Webster ...  ... -70 0 0 
Collected at Barnet through “Mrs. 

W. Joslin . 113 0 
G. A. Calder, Esq., “ per Dr. F. 

Tomkins... 5 0 0 
Messrs. J. Corderoy & Co. +9 24, ‘Too- 

we Street ... . 5 0 0 
Mr. H. Mays, through Barclay’ s.. 5 0 0 
J. W. Probyn, ote 5 0 
From Baptist Sunday School Chil. 

dren at Rye, Sussex . 0 3i1l 
From Manchester through Friend’s 

Central Association ... ..300 0 0} 

£40410 5 
Per Hon. © C. Leigh. 
Birmingham and Midland, F, A. A., 

per B. H. Cadbury ... “7200 0 0 
Leeds Freed-Men’s Aid Society i per 

Thomas Harvey ... .. - 50 0 0 
Clogher Anti- Slav ery Association, 

Augher, County Tyrone, per Mrs, 

Isabella Waring Maxwell as wae OS 
Messrs. Finlay, Hodgson, & Co. ... 50 0 0 
Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co. ... ... 50 0 0 
Rev. J. Kennie. ee Cum- 

berland... .. work D.C 
Rey. John Stock, Devonport... a, are 

£481 17 6 

Per Rev. Crammond Kennedy. 

Per F. G. Cash, Esq., Gloucester 43 7 0 
Miss Delvallé per Miss E.R.Bacon 010 0 
Per. R. Cory, Esq., Cardiff... ... 24 0 0 
Miss Terrey’s Collecting Card ... 0 8 O 
Per H. Newman, Esq., Leominster 14 3 6 
Per Rey. Thomas Davey, Boston... 20 0 0 
PerJ.H.Watson, Esq., Cockermouth 1417 7 
By omission and overcharge - 40 0 
Mr. Alfred Whymper ... ... .«.. 010 O 
Per Miss Ashley ... ... ... «» 010 0 
Balance of Profit on Concert oo 116 6 
Per Rev. Charles Short, Swansea 55 1 38 
Per Henry Belasco, Esq. ... «. 110 0 

£180 13 10 





Per Miss Sarah P. Remond. 


James Stansfeld, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. William Ashurst 

John Scott, Esq. ... 

Little Maurice Hill.. 

Little Margaret Hill 

Collection at Roslyn Chapel, Hamp- 
stead — William Robson, Esq., 


defraying the expenses ... ... 13 4 
Hermann Brecknell, Esq. aw 8 
John Ridley, Haq. ... ... «ws. «.. 5&5 O 
Miss Norah Hill .e 07 

£22 38 

L.L.E.8., per Mrs. P. A. + ee 
Hon, Seo. ... ave 4 0 
2 ” ooo: ae 
9 99 woth 8 
of os vw. 1115 
Mrs, Henry Brown *15 10 


clacoe acoce 


coooo 


* £5 10s. of this amount was contributed as 


follows :—Mrs. Wood, £2 ; 
10s.; Mrs. Hill, 10s. ; 


Mrs. Hemming, 
Mrs. Slack, 10s. ; 


Mrs. H. D. Brown, 10s.; Mrs. Conway, 5s. ; 
Mrs. Squire, 2s. 6d.; Miss Semes, 2s. 6d. ; 


Mrs. Stedman, 10s. ; 
GOODS. 


Per Rev. Crammond Kennedy. 
Ship C 431, New Brentford Mrs. 


Mrs. H. Brown, 10s, 


Haynes ... 1219 0 
» 501, Bath, R. P. Edwards 33 12 3 
aed 452, 453, 2 - 7911 4 
oe © .48 8 7 
2 456, Leominster, "H. New. 
man ‘ -12 1 8 
9p |. M64; Camberwell, “Mrs.Cart- 
wright wip . 3919 6 
», 610, Peckham Rye Chapel, 
Miss Syrett (Inclosure) 8 0 0 
», 533, Alnwick, MissDunbar 10 0 0 
», 563, 564, Edinburgh, Rose 
St., Presbyterian Church 
A. Fyfe, MG. ane 92 511 
»  463—466, Halifax Freed. 
Men’s Aid Society, Chas. 
Webster, including cloth 
from Messrs. Crossley to 
the value of £101 7s 6d. 218 7 6 
1 Pkg. from Bardfield, Essex ... 10 0 O 
4from Northampton ... ... ... 52 0 0 
2 from Leeds... ... o os 80:6 
Besides others per Messrs. Johnson. 
Johnsons & Co., Blomfield Street 
Total in Cash and Goods £1773 4 1 
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Printed by ArLiss ANDREws, of No. 7, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., in the Parish of St. 
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WESTERN FREED.- MEN'S AID COMMISSION, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


President—REV. ADAM POE, D.D. 


Vice-Presidents—Rev. R. H. Pollock; Rev. M. L. P. Thompson, D.D.; Hon. Bellamy 
Storer; Rev. D. H. Allen, D.D.; Rev. C. B. Boynton, D.D. 


Corresponding Sec.—Rev. J. M. Walden, D.D. Recording Sec.—J. B. Luptom 
Treasurer—J. F. Larkin. 
General Agent—Levi Coffin. Auditors—W. P. Nixon; Dr. J. Taft. 




















To rug Frrenps o#, tHe CoLounro Man In ENGLAND, 


N the progress of the fearfui contest waging in the United States of America, God, in His 
providence, manifestly is causing the wrath of man to praise Him. A war began in the 
interests of Human Slavery is now certain to cause its overthrow and extinction, and prepare 
the way for the elevation of the slave. The policy of the Federal Government, inaugurated 
January 1, 1863, by President Lincoln's Proclamation of Emancipation, is producing results 
that Philanthropists and Christians everywhero must regard with profound interest. 

As the National armics have advanced since then, reclaiming Tennessee, opening the Mis- 
sissippi River, and repogsessing a wide tract of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana along its 
shores, the slaves, hailing their jubilee, have flockcd within the Feders! lines in multitudes. 
These, coming from a country impoverished by the protracted operations of two vast opposing 
armics, reach a place of security within the Federal lines in a condition of wretchedness ani 
want—men, women, and children—clothed in rags, toil-worn by marches, depressed and 
afflicted by privations and exposure. 

By order of our Government, these are collected into camps and served with food. They 
still have many pressing wants, only to be relieved by benevolent efforts in their behalf. The 
nble-bodied men enlist as soldiers, or engage as labonrcrs, in the National service; the wo- 
mcn and boys able to work, readily find employment. Hence the camps are composed. chiefly 
of the aged, infirm, and sick, and women and children. The proportion of these to the 
wh . > nut nber of freed people is very large. 

In the Freedmen’s camps of the Mississippi Valley alone there were more than fifty thou- 
RANK be dependent persons. This numberis daily increased. Tens of thousands are dependent 
upon the Government for food, and upon the donations of the humans and benevolent for 
clothivg ond other supplies. 

This work of charity gave rise to the Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission. It was organ- 
ized in Cincinnati, Ohio, in Jannary, 1863, by a number of well-known citizens, of various 
religious denominations, drawn together by a common desire to engage in this great and 
good work on the principles of Christian benevolence. Th2 purpose was to aid the Govern- 
ment in supplying the physical wants of the freed poople, und to labor fur their mental and 
moral improvement by establishing schools, and furnishing teachers aud books, and thus pre- 
pare them for the blessings and dutics of freemen. 

As soon as their most pressing physical wants aro relieved, they ask for teachers and books, 
The appeal comes from every camp and regiment. They welcome their teachers as the best 
among their benefactors. They receive books, so long denied them, as if they were the pledge 
of every restored right, and study them with cagerness oven amid privations. Our Commis. 
sion sends Christian men and women tothem as teachers—those who {cel a deep interest in 
their present condition, and are hopeful with regard to the futare—those who are faithful 
in th» school-room, and also competent and willing to teach them habits of neatness, industry, 
and-ecunomy, and inculcate lessons that will prepare them for their now social and civil re- 
lations—prepare them for the nobler achievements and higher destiny of mankind. : 

‘his people is already proving themselves worthy of every benevolent effort in their behalf, 
Thousands who at first were dependent upon the Government, are sapporting themselves by 
compensated labor, Their brayery has had ample vindication. Whether old or young, they 

tudy with eagerness and learn rapidly. Several commanities have been established, which 
uro quict, peaceful, and thrifty. Every result of their emancipation is an appeal te the bene- 
vulent for the means necessary to carry them through the transitiou from Slavery to Freedom. 

Knowing there are thousands in Great Britain who sympathize with this long-oppressed 
people—who regard with interest every movement in their behalf, and only wait an opportu. 
nity to take part in the present efforts for their relief and elcvation, the Western Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission have authorized and instructed our Agent, Dx. Somes, to proceed to Eng. ’ 
land, aud, laying the cause in whieh we labour before its friends there, solicit their contribu- 
tious. He is ‘a widely-known and a devoted and tried friend of the slave. As the De 
of our Comnission, and a worthy See of the cause of Freedom and Humanity, we 
recommend him to all Philanthropists and Christians. : 


Contributions may be sent to W, ALLEN, Esq., Winchmorc Hill, N., or to Da. F, Tomxixs, 
3, Touli-ld Court, Liner Temple, E.C, 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED-MEN‘’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Organized Peb. 22nd, 1862, Ine porate d March 23rd, 1867. 


> 
President; FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary: Rev, WILLIAM G. HAWKINS 
€rensurer:; JOSEPH PB. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 
Representatibe in Europe: HON. C. C. LEIGH, 11, Queen Square, London, W.C. 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 
Aepot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


(i income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
_¥ increase, the goods alone already shipped (August 1st) to our distributors in the various 
eamps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-FIFL) 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have Orpuan Asyiums in Cuartresron, New Or.eans, Vickspurcu, and Fer 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of KELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLumBia, where 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 
MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Froripa, with her 61,75 
VIRGINIA ee 490,887 ALABAMA a 35,1: 
Norrnu CARoLina 331,081 MISSISSIPPI 
Sourw CAROLINA 102,541 LOUISIANA 
GEORGIA 162.230 KENTUCKY es 995. 100* 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 


> 
, 
, 182 


136,696 
331,726 


centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
occupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. Texas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
the emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
Tinited Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
in unfitting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
quick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and abiliry, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judi¢iously 
employed. 

As it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Lankers. 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 

T assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank you. I 
am especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
affords. Tender to your Association my assurance that] shall most cheerfully do everything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PRESIDENT JOHNSUN, 

I am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its officers, either personally or 
by reputation, and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. J am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuarLes SuMNER, Senator and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By. some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are. 
God’s especial care, venture to call it noblest of all.—Cuier Justice Cuase. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





